CHAPTER   V

7/16 Elizabethan Playhouse

DRAMA, of all forms of art, is most immediately affected
by material circumstance. The poet or the novelist can
wait for recognition, perhaps for years, but a dramatist,
and especially one who is also a sharer in the playhouse
and company which produces his plays, cannot afford a
failure. He must please his public or he will go bankrupt.
He appeals, not to future ages, but to the audience of the
afternoon. His plays therefore must be written to suit true
stage on which they will be performed, the company
which is to act them, and the audience which will pay to
see them.

Until James Burbage built the Theatre in 15-76 Eliza-
bethan players had no permanent home. They were accus-
tomed to act on a variety of stages. They gave private
performances in the great halls of noblemen's houses or
one of the Queen's palaces, or the Inns of Court, and they
acted in public in Town Halls and inn yards, or in any
place where they could erect a stage and collect a crowd.

Little is known for certain of the design of Burbage's
Theatre, or indeed of the exact details of the other play-
houses , but the general features can be deduced from the
many stage directions in the original Quartos, or the
First Folio of Shakespeare's plays, to go no farther. The
existence, for instance, of two doors and an upper stage is
shown by such directions as Enter one Citizen at one Joc?rs
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